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NAME: Mrs. KAxne Kozono 


AGE: Ninety-four (94) 


DATE OF BIRTH: September 11, 1880 (Meiji 13th) 
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(Originally translated by Mariko Magee) 
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Where were you born? 

I was born in Kokura, Fukuoka-ken. My home was more in the country 
than in the city. 

When were you born? 

I was born on September 11, 1880 (Meiji 13th). 

Did you go to school? 

There wasn't a school where I was born. I remember there was one 
in a big village that was next to ours but not one in our neigh- 
borhood. So I didn't go to school that regularly. I had six (6) 
Older brothers and since my mother was very busy, I used to help 
her and didn't go to school everyday. 

Do you have any sisters? 

No. I have six brothers, but I - the only daughter in my family. 
What was your father doing? 

He was a farmer as was my mother. In a nearby village there was 

a junior high school where my brothers went. As to schools in 
general, it was very inconvenient in our village, because we didn't 
have one in our neighborhood. It was only after I grew up that the 
schools were built in our village. When I was of school age there 
was none. So, I don't know how to write. 

What was your family religion? 

We are a Buddhist family of Shinshu-sect. 

Did you hear about Christianity while in Japan? 

No, I had never heard of it. I always had an impression that Chris- 


tianity was somewhat a difficult religion to follow. While, I 
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thought that there's no religion more gracious than Buddhism which 


(2) 


saves us without requiring us to learn any sophisticated matters. 
My family was a pious Buddhist family. 

Were you married in the United States? 

No, I was married in Japan when I was twenty-two (22). 

Was your husband, Mr. Kozono, in the U.S. at that time? 

No, he was in Japan and was a farmer also. We were married in 
Japan and had one child there. I came to the States when I was 
twenty-eight (28), actually 27, and he came here to the States 
three (3) years earlier than I did. When he didn't come back to 
Japan after three years, the parents asked me to go the U.S. and 
bring him back. They thought that two of us working for three 
years or so would give us enough money to eens home. When our 
child, a daughter, was three (3) years old, my parents said that 
they would take care of her for me so that I could come over here. 
At the same time my husband was thinking of having me come to the 
States, because some of his friends were doing so with their families. 
so, I asked my parents to look after our daughter and came to the 
U.S. That's when I was twenty-eight (28). 

First, we lived in Alameda. My husband was a gardener there, 
and I did housework for a white family doing their laundry and 
other things. Later we moved to Sacramento since one of our rela- 
tives was already here and was working on a farm near Sacramento. 
Actually we moved around to a lot of different places such as 
Sutterville and West Sacramento and so on. In those days hardly 
any of us owned a house, wherever we found work eventually became 
our home, so to speak. We really did move around a lot. It's 


fairly recent that we could afford a house of our own here. 
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Do you remember some of the things during your voyage? 
About half way through our voyage, it happened to be the then 
Emperor's birthday, which is a national holiday in Jpan, so we 
decided to have a feast for that on the ship. The cooks wanted me 
to help them prepare it, so I dressed up in a kimono with an obi- 
sah and helped them in the kitchen. 

I landed at Victoria on November 11. At the time of my eye 
examination in Yokohama, I was told that I wouldn't be able to go 
to the U.S. because an old trace of trachoma was found in my eyes. 
I learned a while later that going to Victoria, instead, was all 
right. My parents persuaded me to go the U.S. and to see my hus- 
band at any cost. They said that the plan had been already carried 
out halfway through by that time, and also that he might be waiting 
for me to come over since he said in his correspondence that he was 
thinking of having me come over. That's how I came to land at 
Victoria on November 11. From there I got on another boat to come 
over here, finally. 

What kind of people were on board with you when you came? 

Well, there weren't any people that I knew before, no one from my 
neighboring villages was on the boat. In any case, there were a 
lot of people on board, and I remember some of them were from Oki- 
nawa. 

I suppose there weren't that many women coming at that time, were 
there? 

Yes. That's correct. 

In what year did you come to the U.S.? 


it was in 1907. There were some women but not many. No one from 
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my village .. . everybody on the ship was a stranger to me. I 
recall one man was coming to San Francisco. Most of the women got 
seasick on the way. I was all right, and therefore, I was quite 
busy tending to them, you know, bring them a glass of water and 
other things. Even when we got to Victoria, some of them were 
still sick. A few women who came over were being sent for and 

were greeted there by their men who, Leaked to me, were farmers 
from this area. Anyway, the women were all so seasick. I was sure 
that my husband was at the port to meet me, but nowhere could I 

see his face for a while. I wondered what had happened to him. 
Now, he got seasic, too, on the way to Victoria from here and he 
was lying in bed. That was why I couldn't find him. I ran to the 
Ship's kitchen and asked for a pitcher of milk and gave it to all 
those who were still seasick. For some reason I never became 
seasick. 

You said you first came to Alameda. How many years did you stay 
there? 

Two to three years. One of our neighbors in Japan had come to the 
U.S. some time before we did and was living in Alameda. 

As I told you a while age my whole family was very pious Budd- 
hists. They told me, "You'd better strengthen your faith while you 
are still in Japan, because there would be neither Buddhist people 
nor temples in America." Everybody so advised me. When I came 
over here, I felt a little bit lonesome and awkward in a sense, 
because there wasn't a Buddhist church that I could go to. Then I 
thought, "Well, a Christian church is also a church. What's the 
difference? I think I'd better go to one." Soon I started going 


to a church gathering held at our neighbor's home every Saturday 
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night. The minister there was a woman, aaa she told us a lot of 
stories. In the group was a man who understood English, and he 
translated them for all of us at the gathering. This was in 
Alameda, where I lived for around two to three years. 

Then I came up to Sacramento where a Buddhist church had been 
founded. Being of Buddhist faith myself, I thought it would be 
helpful to live in Sacramento since there was a Buddhist church 
already. I didn't live in Sacramento for long, though, because 
my husband and I went from one place to another to work. 

Before you left Japan, what did you have in mind abou the U.S.? 

I had heard that the equivalent of a Japanese five-sen was the 
smallest denomination used in America, so I thought I might be 

able to come back to Japan with a fortune, and then with that money 
I would probably be able to help my mother visit the temple with. 
offerings. I always thought of her, you know. Since I was the 

only daughter, she didn't want me to be away from the family. She 
used to say that she would hate to see me marry aman from far 

away. When I married my husband's family did live only about two 
and one~half mile away from my home, but then later on as it so 
happened, I had to come to the States. I told her not to worry 
about me, and also said, "Although I'm going to go to inevken:, 
please don't feel lonely when I leave you, Mama. Don't let lone- 
liness make you ill. Don't die of it." She then replied, "Your 
husband is there waiting for you, so you'd better go. I'1l probably 
be worrying about you even if you stayed here with us." Such was 

my mother. I wanted to send her money for her offerings to the 
temple. So in a sense I came here to make money, you know, be- 
lieving some of those stories such as the five-sen being the smallest 


denomination there was in America. My brother told me such stories, 
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too. He said everything was so expensive. Showing me some whiskey 
bottles -- he drank whiskey -- he said that one bottle was so 
much, this one cost him SO much money, and so forth. Since every- 
thing else was very expensive, he said to me, I had to work hard 
in the U.S. I just thought at that time that I would be able to 
make a lot of money just so long as I worked hard. 
And, when you came here, what did you think of this country? What 
was your impression? 
Well, first of all, you see, I didn't understand English at all. 
Right after I joined my husband here we rented a house. The Kido's 
were our neighbors and we were very close to each other. As the 
days went by I decided that I needed to do something to better 
myself. I knew I couldn't do so unless, first of all, I under- 
stood the language here. So I became a housemaid for a white fami- 
ly. Learning English was such a hard job for me. Oh, I had a hard 
CC Because, you see, I can't read Japanese. My Hushand would 
teach me how to read English at night, but by then I was awfully 
exhausted and sleepy from the work, you see, during the day time 
I was doing housework for the white family all day long. Although 
those dave were. eeaioe hard for me, I kept reminding myself that 
we had only three years or so to endure before going back to Japan 
with a fortune. So making money was constantly in our minds. I 
think I was lucky that the white people liked me. 
Do you recall making any blunders while doing the housework? 
I didn't make any. What I was doing there was to help an old lady 
cook. As she used different kinds of peppers, I learned from my 
husband at night how to read the labels of those containers. So 


every time the lady asked me to pass her the black pepper, or the 
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red pepper, I was doing just fine. I was kind of happy for my- 
self to have learned some useful words, you know. My husband came 
over here not only earlier than I did but also with some workable 
knowledge of English. He learned it from a big, tall man from the 
States. So by the time I joined him here, he didn't have much 
trouble with English. Not only that, he was willing to teach me 
what he knew, 


From Alameda, where did: you’ go next? 


We came to Sacramento where a family of my husband's relatives wee 
working on a farmand had been inviting us to come up. Actually, 

I was getting used to the life in this country by then and doing 
fine in Alameda, I was getting paid five dollars ($5.00) or so for 
the housework I was doing there. I sent all my salary to my parents 
in Japan who had been taking care of our oldest daughter for us. 

By the time we left for Sacramento, I could understand a lot of 

what the old lady said. When, for example, her husband would ask 

me from over the garden, "What time is it?" Then, I would think 

a little while and give him the ae He then would tell me, — 
"Pretty good, pretty good." Like that, I was getting used to the 
life there fairly well. Another thing about coming to Sacramento 
was that they said as long as I worked in a ranch, I din't have to 
Gace enei st: Anyhow, we soon moved to pacredeeee.ced ieuied 

really hard on a farm. My husband started growing onions. Together 
with a friend of ours I worked there digging onions, putting them 

in a sack, and so forth. I was young then and could do such hard 
work. From time to time, however, it was so hard that I proce 
thought that I should have stayed in Japan. 

So, it _— that hard? 


Yes, it really was. I had to cook for a lot of people. Raising 
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children was another big job. Whenever I went to work, I took 
them with me to the ranch, and I would leave them sleeping under 

» then once in a while I had to make sure everything was 
all right with them there. And when the day's work was over, I 
would carry one of them on my back on our home. Men had to work 
only while they were in a ranch, whereas I had to do all those 
things besides my share of work in the ranch. Doing their laundry 
after work is another example. Do, it was a really busy and hard 
time for me. 
What time did you get up in the morning in those days? 
Well, the morning . . . we didn't have a watch nor a telephone. . 
- SO IT got up as it dawned. That's why we say now, "In the old 
days we worked from the morning starlight to the evening starlight." 
Yes, getting up early in the morning and working till late in the 
evening. 

Sometimes I am amazed at myself that I am still living. I 
think I am somehow blessed to live on this earth, and I am all 
grateful for that. Also, sometimes I think, looking back to what 
I have been through, that nobody else worked as hard as I did. 

You see, I always remembered my daughter and my parents that I left 
in Japan. My husband's father had paralysis soon after I left 
there for the States, and he used to write us letters saying that 
he was anxious to see me again and to eat some delicious food 
that he liked. My mother died the year -after I left and in the 
following year my father passed away also. 

in those years my 


brothers were there and well but all of them have died by now. 
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Q. It must have been hard for anybody to live through the time as 
you did? 

A. We had a big ranch in West Sacramento and hired a lot of workers 
there. Upstairs of our house were for them. I think I had three 
children then. Together with the wife of one of our friends, I 
cooked for them -- with my baby on my back -- and took care of the 
laundry of some of the workers that we were acquainted with. I 
didn't have to do it for those whom we didn't know well. It was 
only natural that people who knew us began to come to our ranch 
to work for us. So, it wasn't everybody, but yet I still had 
Several people that I had to do the laundry for. Later, when I 
had more children to look after I stopped working in the ranch. 

Q. How many workers were there? 

A. Since machines were not as popularly used in those days as they 
are now, they used horses for that in the ranch. We had regularly 
around five (5) workers living upstairs. 

@. And you had three children then, din't you Say? 

A. Yes, three of them while I was doing all.that. Now I have five 
girls and one boy, a total of six (6). Nowadays it seems to me 
that young couples plan on not having that many children but when. 
we were young, we didn't know about such things. 

Q. - We sent our oldest daughter to Japan so that she could learn 
Japanese. You see, as I told you earlier, for some time my hus- 
band and I were planning to go back to Japan with all our children 
as soon as we could do so. That's why we sent her to Japn, so 
that she would have less problems when we all went back. Well, we 


could not make money as fast as we wanted. 
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In what part of California did you work most often? 

Mostly in around the West Sacramento area. The oldest d-ughter 
became a registered nurse, and she used to hepa on the farm. 
When my husband was around eight (80) years old and working on 

the farm became harder for him, she used to make up for that. 
Later she went to live in town. 

Could you tell us some more about the hardships you experienced as 
you can recall? 

In my earlier days here the work itself was the biggest pain I had. 
Well, I was still young and although it was hard, I could still 
take it. I often used to think that I should be thankful for the 
health that made it possible for me to do such hard work. I used 
to think back while in bed at night that I had never had to have 
such a hard time while back in Japan. My family was working on 
the farm over there, too. But the difference was that since I 

had older brothers who help my father, I didn't have to go out and 
work in the fields. So, such experience was all new to me. 

One time in Sutterville, we worked at a peach ranch. The 
ranch needed to be sprayed at that time. You know, spraying is 
the most hated job there is, because it's dirty and hazardous and 
all that. When we got there my husband said to me, "Well, two of 
us will have to do it." He used two horses for the job, and I 
helped him. | 

We lived in Sutterville for fifteen (15) years all together. 
But we decided that our daughters shouldn't be working in that 
area when they grew es of age, so we bought about twenty-five (25) 
acres of land in West Sacramento and moved in. Then, we had to 


work as hard as ever to establish ourselves there all over again. 
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Talking about our daughters, I was kind of expecting that they 
would help us more as soon as they finished their high senout 
education. Well, when the oldest one graduated high school, she 
said that she wanted to become a nurse and that she was going to £0 
to a nursing school for that. Hearing her say this, her younger 
sister Started saying that she also wanted to become a nurse. 
Then they decided that they would go to a nursing school together. 
They had only one year apart as to their ages, so the oldest one 
waited for one year for her younger sister to graduate from high 
school, and then both of them went to a nursing school right 
after that. Now when that happened, they, of course, couldn't 
help us in the ranch. On the contrary, we had to send them money 
from time to time! Oh, my! | 

In:.those days they used to tell me, "Once we become nurses, we 
will send you money. Then you can hire Mexican workers for the 
ranch work, and you will not have to work any longer." Since they 
told me that was what they had in mind, I thought, "Well, I am 
not too old to work now, I'll wait." They finished their school 
in three ane a half years, but then right after that they took a 
pne-o6es course for the pharmacist, both of Chen. 

Now, when they finished all that, then I expected that the time 
had finally come for them to support us. Again, contrary to my 
expectations, my husband insisted that we should not touch their 
money because they would need every penny of it when they married, 
One of them married a doctor who just finished his medical school, 
and therefore, din't have much money. So, with the money she 
saved, she helped him buy necessary tools and equipment. In short, 


I didn't get to receiving any of it! That's all right, though. 
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How many children did you send to Japan for education? 

One, just one girl. After we did I kind of regretted it, because 
more children — born and I was just as busy as ever. If she 
had stayed here with us, she could have been a good baby sitter | 
for her little sisters and brother. I am sure she could have been 
of great help to me in many other ways. The older ones had a 
little bit of time in between one another but after the daughter 
now is Oregon was born, a baby was born one after another every 
year. So I spent such a busy time in those years. | 

The daughter you left with your parents staycinidapan; or did ane 
come over here later on? 

My husband went back to Japan and brought her with him after she 
finished a women's school. 

What camp did you go? 

First, we were sent to Tulelake and then to Amachi. 

Didn't you go to an assembly center somewhere before that? 

No, we didn't. Those who were living in town at that time were 
all sent to an assembly center in February. However, we in West 
Sacramento area could stay here without any problems until June. 
50, you went to the camp directly from West Sacramento? 
Yes. Since the evacuation order didn't come to us in West Sacra- 
mento until June, we were at that time kind of hoping that it 
might not come to us after all. The order came, however, on June 5 
and we went to Tulelake. 

How did you feel when you heard the news of the Pearl Harbor attack? 
Everybody was troubled by it, and I felt sorry for everyone. 

Did you feel small because of it? 


Not really. Once we were in the camp, we didn't have to feel that 
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way at all. 

What were their names .. . those two officers of the Japanese 
army who were sentenced to death? In any case, when they were ex- 
ecuted, my son, Ard, was the interpreter for them. He was back in 
the service at that time being called back to serve again when he 
was in the camp. When he was drafted in the camp we learned that 
He could have eighty-~day (80) training program, if he volunteered 
to be an interpreter. I wanted to buy him time, for even a minute, 
so that he wouldn't have to go to the battlefield immediately. 
That's how he became an interpreter and was the court-appointed 
interpreter to those two Japanese officers at the time of their 
execution. 

When you received the evacuation order and were sent to the camp, 
how did you feel? 

Well, at first, I thought that there would be no food for us in 
the camp. At the same time I thought if everybody was going to 
have the problem with food, I would not eat anything, either. 

The people who Lived in town were sent to camp through Waleraga 
Assembly Center in February, and they wrote us letters saying that 
they were being fed in the camp. When we joined them in Tulelake 
in June, they told us that in the beginning when they got there, 
the housing wasn't quite ready, and such part as setting up parti- 
tions between bathrooms and the living quarters were inadequate. 
The camp facilities were pretty well set up when we got there, 
though. i didn't feel too inconvenient as to the housing conditions. 

Going back a little bit, you see, we were not allowed to bring 
to the camp everything we wanted. I wanted to keep with me as many 
pictures. of my children as. possible. Having heard me say that, 


my husband said, "You don't think we are going on a picnic or 
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something, do you? Take the dishes with you. If they don't serve 
us. food, it will be a problem." I rolled up some of my children's 
pictures and brought them with me, anyhow. 

As a matter of fact, I was a bit surprised in the camp For 
there were cooks, waiters, and so forth. I didn't have to do any- 
thing. I was glad teen that, because I had never been on a 
vacation for even a day until that time! I had less hardships in 
the camp than ever before. 

What kind of things do you remember from the days in Tulelake? 
I was making flowers day after day. An instructor of paper-flower 
making was there in Tulelake with us, and a lot of people learned 


it. You see, there was no work I had to do. As for meals... 


well, when it was time to eat, someone rang the bell for the call, 


and we all went to the mess hall. Those who helped in the kitchen 
were, as I remember vaguely, getting paid something like eighteen 
cents (18¢) or so. Since my son told me I din't have to take the 
trouble to do any work for money, I just enjoyed my easy days 
there, learning flower making and other interesting things. My 


Oldest daughter had a job in New York and went there directly with- 


out coming to the camp with us. And, from Tulelake I was sending 


her In New York the flowers I made myself. 

What did you think of the “loyalty oath" question? 

Oh, there was the time we had to sign one way or another. Some _ 
people in Tulelake were saying that they liked Japan better because 
that's where they were born. After I was transferred to Amachi, 
those people started causing trouble in the Tulelake camp. I under- 
stood, as a mtter of different opinions, what those and some other 


people had to say about the situation. I said to myself, however, 
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"What good does it do? What can we do about it but to gin 8 OW au 
As I told you before, I had a daughter married and working as 

a nurse in New York at that time, so my husband and I made up our 
minds to sign "yes," you know, to be with the U.S. I remember 
some women saying, "Naturally Japan is better for me. After all 
that's where I was born." 

It was after we left for Amachi that the Tulelake camp became 
very bad, not as it used to be when we were there. All the bad 
people were sant to Tulelake, and the camp was fenced around so 
that the people couldn't go in or out easily. Only that kind of 
people were gathered. in Tulelake later on. 

Did any Heap ie. on. fue camp say.anything when young men were 
drafted from the camp? 

No, peony said anything. 

When | was, your son drafted? Was he in the camp at the time? 

It was after we went to Amachi. He had been in the service once 


before we were sent to the camp . Although he went to war from 


Amacht , he came back to us after a short while. He petitioned 


for tt ‘that he had to come back pecnuse his father was about 
elgnty (80) years old, and his ranch with a lot of: crops had to be 
taken care of, and that he was the only son in the family, and so 
on and sO ‘forth. Hearing about this, a doctor in the army wrote 

a, letter: for him and suggested sending it to someone in. an “appro- 
priate place. On our part, at. the same time, three of our Dgsehn 
bors - ‘tn the camp signed on some kind of paper or letter -- one of 
my daughters took care of this business, so I don! t really know 
what at was -—= and then sent it to some place, Then, somet ime in 


November there was an announcement in the Sacramento Bee that he 
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was coming back soon, You see, the boys' return was eevenaece 

in the paper about one month ahead of time. And some people in 
the camp saw it and said, "Let's bring this news to the Kozono's, 
They will be glad to know it." 

Oh, so you were already back from the camp? 

Yes, I was back in West Sacramento. I went to the camp on June 5 
and came back on June 5, so it was exactly after three years 

Later that I returned here. 

When was it that you came back? What year? Was the war over? 

I don't think it was over yet. It ended soon after we came back 
here. The day it was over, I remember, whole Sacramento was 
cheerful. Anyway, our son, Ard, came back from the service soon 
after that. <A friend of mine in Florin told ae that her son was 
not allowed to come back from the war even when his father died. 
She told me about it in a letter and said, therefore, my son would 
not be coming back. Luckily, though, he came back... it was 
Sometime in October or in November. He sent us a letter, and in 
it he said he had wanted to go to Japan while in the army. But 
Since he was back in the States, it could not be done then. He 
told us about the army and that they served them good food. Also, 
in that letter he said‘that now that he was out of the service, he 
missed the good food. I heard that some people had a really hard 
time while in the army, especially the ones who were sent to Europe. 
But, my son was in the Philippines and he said it was all right 
there. 

Have you had bad experiences when you came back here? 


I know some people had a lot of trouble. I heard, for example, 
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some people found their homes burned down when they came back. 
We were in the camp only for three years, and we were also lucky 
that a boss at the cannery here, whom we knew very well, was a 
kind man. Ard asked him, "I am going into the army. My folks 
are going to Amachi. Will you please look after my father while 
I'm gone?" The boss then answered him, "All right. Don't worry 
about your parents. I will do my best to take care of your Mama 
and Papa. And, let me tell you, when you are in the army, keep a 
smile on your face all the time, even when you are very angry at 
heart." And he showed us a picture of his son. "See, my boy is 
also in the service. I told him the same thing. He is smiling, 
see?" Now, when Ard sent us his pictures from the service, he 
was smiling in all of them! I thought he didn't have to that much! 
Anyway, it was a good piece of advice. He is basically a very! 
honest man to begin with. After ‘ year or so in the service he 
came back with a smile on his face. My son is a quiet, gentle man. 
Do you recall any incidents where you were given some bad times by 
the white people? 
No, not at all. Most of my white neighbors in West Sacramento 
were kind and good ta us. For example, a white woman right across 
the street was a very good neighbor. When we were evacuated, I 
asked her to keep | for us. At the bottom of the 
were receipts and some papers to prove that my huSband loaned 
So much money to such and such. When I came back here from the 
camp, she visited me and said, "Mrs. Kozono, here it is. TI brought 
your | back." I opened it, and found everything in wiewe 
Just as I put it: the papers, the documents, and all the other 


valuable things.. Nothing was missing. 
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A lot of people sitherso10 or somehow disposed of their prop- 
erties when they received the evacuation orders. Brentualiv: when 
those people came back from the camps, they had no place to go to. 
50, most of them came to stay at hostels, you know, at churches. 

My family didn't have that problem. Since we just simply left 
everything as it was, we a had a home to come back to after the 
camp, A house to sleep in was there, a garage was there, and 
everything. We invited those troubled people to come and stay with 
us. Some of them even stayed in our garage for a while. 

Didn't anybody live in your house while you were gone? 


There was a Mexican family that was working for us at that time. 


. As we were going to the camp, we gave them the rice and all. the 


other groceries that were left in our house and asked them to live 


in our house and take care of it for us. They were a very nice 


Mexican couple with a lot of children. They took very good care 


of our house, as a matter of fact. When we were sent to Amachi 


from Tulelake, they heard a rumor that we might not be coming back 


after all. So they moved in to our bigger house. Ard once told 


me that he was surprised to find a lot of Mexican seapve sleeping 
in up house when he came to see how the house was. It was right 
after he got out of the army. 

Did they vacate your house when you came back? 

Yes. We informed them from the camp that we were coming home and 
they asked us when, so we told them that we wanted to be back right 
away for we had our land, our house, and everything back here. 

In fact, we were one of the earlier ones to leave the camp. Any- 
how, when I came ee I found just about everything in pretty good 


Shape. The ice-box was still there as we left it, for example. 
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The interior of the house was kind of messy but other than that, 
it was fine. We were glad that nothing was missing. oo 

On our ranch, which was in front of our house, we had about 
forty (40) acres of boysenberrtes. When they were about ready to 
be picked, it was June 5, that was when we had to go to the camp. 
As the month of June started, the schools were out, and then the 
kids came over to pick the bhoysenberries at piece-work rate. Now, 
as I said earlier, it was also on June 5 that we came back from 
camp, Again, it was the harvest time of boysenberries. 

When we were about to restart our life here, we were told that 
we had accumulated a debt of two thousand dollars ($2,000) to the 
cannery in the three years of our absence, and the boss wanted 
us to sell the boysenberries of that year so as to pay back the 
debt. You see, before we went to the camp, we had some peach trees 
and walnut trees, in addition to the Rapeciveuntan which was ready 
to be harvested. We left all that under the care of someone. Now 
I don't know how much the workers made off of it nor how much they 
were actually paid. Some of them might have reported more hours 
than they actually worked. I don't think the boss at the cannery 
made any dishonest money himself, but it was the workers who did 
so, I suppose. Anyhow, we found ourselves with $2,000 to pay. 

The boysenberry harvest of that year was greatly helped by 
those who had no houses to go back to upon their return from the 
camp. A lot of them came and helped us in the ranch, One day we 
were told at the canner, when we brought the boysenberries in, that 
the workers there were on strike that day and to therefore:dump it 
all. Our daughter was driving the truck. She was staying with us 


that season having come back from Washington, D.C. When she 
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returned from the trip to the cannery, she told us about the strike 
and what she was told to do. She was wondering what we should do, 
so I told her that we couldn't possibly dump any of it since we 
paid the workers to pick it. I suggested to her to ask the boss 

to let us use the cannery's ice-box for a while, which she did. 

As it turned out, the boss let us do so for just a while. 

The cannery didn't accept any more boysenberries from us. The 
next buyer we had was a pie factory in town. They bought as much 
as we had harvested. We asked them if we could continue bring in 
a lot more from our ranch and they said yes. For quite a while 
we sold it to them at eleven cents (11¢) a pound. When the strike 
at the cannery was finally over, the boss asked us about the price 
we were selling at that time. I told him, "Eleven cents a pound 
to a ple factory in town." He said he could buy from us at the 
Same price. At that point we shifted back to the cannery again. . 
I am glad about the way it worked out. Without any big trouble, 
we were able to pay back the two thousand dollars quickly. 
Speaking of your debt, isn't it a little bit of a strange story? 
Well, what I think is that the workers reported more hours than 
they actually worked. Some of the, perhaps, reported without 
working at all. Besides that, we were supposed to pay rent on our 
house. All these amounted up to two thousand dollars in three 
years. When we first learned: about this’ debt, we were a little 
bit troubled. But then, the daughter came back from Washington 
with her husband -- he is originally from Marysville -- and both of 
them helped us in the ranch. It worried us a little bit at first, 
but things turned out all right. 


Upon our return from the camp, we were lucky enough to live in 


| 
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Stay in school until he was thirty (30) years of age since he 
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was the only son in our family. If he was willing to, we told 
him, we would gladly support him by all means. Then, he said, 
being a very dutiful son, "I was going to go to a junior college. 
At the high school graduation I didn't buy my school ring, al- 
though I knew everyone else did. Now I decided not to z0 to 
college, because if I did, Papa will have to suffer more. I am 
going to help him from now on." Despite my further push and per- 
Suasion, he wouldn't go. As his sisters got married to college 


graduates, he seemed to have regretted his decision somewhat by 


Saying that they might look down upon him. So I've been telling 
him that he can go to school any time if he wants to. Now he is 
taking some courses by mail. 

Don't you hear people say that Japanese Students do relatively 
well at school? 

Talking about high school students, a friend of mine said to me. 
that the high school graduates are the best kind of boys on the 
farm and the college pyadna ten are no good at all on the farm. 
That's what she tells me, you know. I was glad to hear that. My 
son is a very honest man, and everybody likes hin. A lot of 

white farmers tn West Sacramento now are asking him to do the 

ranch work for them on share-contract basis. While many people had 
to leave this area because they couldn't find anyone to work for, 
Ard is having no problems in that regard. People come to him. 

They want him to work for them. They often ask him to be in charge 
of as many acres as he can. ‘As long as the share rate is right, 


he can make a good deal out of those offers. As I said earlier, 
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a lot of people in this area had left as they couldn't find jobs. 
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But, Ard is doing just fine. Whatever he does, he does it so 
honestly. He is trusted by the white people. 

What do you think are the reasons that the Japanese students, 
whether in high school or in college, have good academic records? 
Why? Are they simply smarter than the others? 

All my children graduated from school with the best records in 

the class. White students may be just as smart as anybody else, 
but what my children say about them is that they go to school with 
a kind of "I-dont't-care" attitude. And so they don't learn, they 
don't study as much as they should. Whereas, the Japanese stu- 
dents are no better than anybody by nature, but they try harder, 
you know, their study hours often go into night. They always 
Study. That's why they can do well in school. 

The older son of Ard was also the top student in his class in 
West Sacramento. He was to go into the service but because of his 
good record in school, he did not have to. He was not taken. 
Incidentally, the second in his class was a Japanese girl. Japa- 
nese students in West Sacramento are all doing very well in school. 
You know, they probably are not necessarily super-smart kids, but 
the secret is they study so hard. 

What are your thoughts on schools? Do you think going to school 
will help us form good personality? Or, does it have nothing to 
do with it? | 
Those who learned more in school do not necessarily live happier 
and better lives. It's not that way. The harder you work, the 


better, it seems to me. 
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How about the schools with regard to personality formation of the 
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people? Aren't there any relationships at all? 

I don't think there are. You know, the teachers in school tell 
me that Japanese kids are very quiet. Some white kids in school 
dare to talk back to the teachers, but Japanese kids aren't like 
that. So I think the teachers like them. At one time in Sutter- 
ville all my six (6) children went to school there. There was an 
award to be given to anyone who didn't miss a class during the 


year. Being as healthy as they were, all my children got one. 


Anyway, they were all well and healthy. I didn't let my 
children take an absence from school not even a day. White kids 


don't go to school even for a cold, sometimes. 


I was happy about it. They have been healthy, and none of 
them knows any serious illness. Nisei'ts ehilapen, nowadays can 
gO to school just easily, with no problems, because their parents 
have money. 

The goodness of a person depends on his heart. and on the state 
of mind 
Could you please say some more about it? 
You shouldn't speak ill of other people, and ois shouldn't give 
them bad feelings. Do whatever you are Supposed to do, no matter 
how menial the work may be. Try not to say anything that might 


be offensive to some people. I think that's the best. 
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Since I don't have an education, I always thought that some 
people might be looking down on me. My children say to me, “Mama, 
don't worry about that. You don't have to worry about us, either, 
because we are not going to do anything that may: embarrass you." 
Best personality is the best thing you can have. 

The school teachers used to tell me, unlike other Japanese 
pupils, that my children didn't have any accent in English at all. 
Their Japanese -- maybe because of that, I can't say for sure, 
though -- is not so good. In school they all liked my itdeen, 

The other day a couple from the Tenrikyo Church, something or 

other, came to see me. They said they wanted ba talk with me. 
I said I'd be glad to listen to them, so I let them in. I told 
them I was a Buddhist. I am a Buddhist since I was born. My 
mother used to take me to the Buddhist temple, sometimes holding 
me in her arms and other times on her back. My children are all 
Christians, but they don't tell me to become a Christian, so I 
still go to a Buddhist church here. The Buddhist. teachings make 
uS walk straight and in a right direction. Buddhist wisdom teaches 
us to be straightforward and to — our place in our life. "In 
weaving, a string has to follow its own line on a given cog. If 
it moves out of its place and stands in other strings' way, it 
snaps short. It has to stay where it is set and follow the: .:: 
straight line." My mother taught me that. I always kept it in my 
mind, so that I could live an honest, straightforward life. Since 
I've raised my children with that same idea, they are very honest. 
I talked with the couple from the church about those things. 

Some people became very rich. But, unfortunately, most of 


them became so with an excessive sacrifice on certain values and 
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things in their lives. I know a very rich family in Sacramento 
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whose girl has become only to be a prodigal daughter. Another 
family, that owns apartments worth eighty-thousand dollars 
($80,000) or so, is having troubles with their daughter, too. 
There are a lot of cases like that with rich people. In the 
course of becoming rich, so I gather, they neglected certain 
reasonableness. Whereas, I have nothing. I have no money to 
worry about, therefore, I need not push myself beyond unreason- 
able limit in any way. 

Your mother's teachings of life helped you a great deal, dian't 
they? | 
Oh, yes. Being a mother of six (6) children, she lived a diffi- 
cult life. I used to help her in the morning as she had to see 


to it every morning that my older brothers had breakfast, had 


their box lunches with them to school, and left the house before 


seven o'clock (7:00). I remember my brothers going to school in 


their geta. 

My father was a very quiet man. He married into my mother's 
family. I always thought, and I still do, that my father was a 
quiet, well-mannered man. Whereas my mother lost her temper at 
home from time to time, though .. . well, she had a lot of chil- 
dren to look after. I am sure it must have been a tough job for 
her since my family was poor then. That's why I kept hoping here 
to send her some — so that she could use it as her temple- 
offerings. She was pretty old and passed away soon after I came 
here. 

Thank you very much for telling us about your invaluable life- 


experiences. 
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A. Welly I am not so intelligent, and I don't have an education, 


either. However, what I told you today is simply the truth. 


i 


(THE END OF INTERVIEW) 


